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The human mmd and spirit, veiled as it is, 
and at the best communicative only to the few 
of supreme insight, has revealed many of its 
deepest secrets. 
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TO THE GRADUATES OF THE BUFFALO 
KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 1893 TO 1900 



Remember always and hold firmly to it, that 
work is the soil in which heart and mind thrive 
and grow into the highest forms of manhood and 
womanhood, to reach which is, or should be, the 
supreme aspiration. 



[9] 
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There is ample opportunity for each of 
treating each moment as it passes as precious 
— to cultivate our faculties; to ascertain the best 
that has been thought and said on all subjects of 
deep moment by the great minds of all ages; to 
acquire correct and enlightened views; to indulge 
only in rational modes of enjoyment; to prefer 
beauty to ugliness; to stand always for what is 
kindly, courteous, dignified, brave, true; in a word, 
to combine our powers and opportunities into a 
personality that is rounded, complete and winning. 
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I would lay great emphasis on the inestimable 
value and influence of work. A life in which it 
is the chief element has its deepest and hardest 
problems solved, as it were, unconsciously. With 
it there is no ennui, that black curse of idleness; 
no time for, or tendency to, morbid introspection, 
the rock on which so many fine spirits arc wrecked ; 
and no occasion for theories of happiness in order 
to be happy. When every day is filled with the 
labors of a serious occupation, there follow disci- 
pline, selfrespect, character, development, pleas- 
ure, as links in the chain of causation. 



[11] 



Work, duty, character, individuality: what a 
sweep of the mind it takes to see them in their 
true association! Each as a separate idea oc- 
cupies a large space. To bring them together and 
realize them as co-operating forces, producing the 
result we call human life and human happiness, is 
really an undertaking of considerable magnitude. 
The sooner it is earnestly grappled with the better. 
What we evolve from the effort is chart, compass 
and motive power. 



[12] 



In this practical world of ours ideals are treated 
with a certain amount of contempt. There are 
those who would advise you to avoid them, say- 
ing they are fit only for dreamers. Do not heed 
them. Rather cultivate a faith in them and be 
true to that faith whatever happens. There can 
be nothing but profit and gain to you in looking 
above and beyond what satisfies and finds favor 
with mediocrity to those aspects of your profes- 
sion which connect it with human happiness and 
human progress. 
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True and genuine success is that which flows 
from the close approximation of what is being 
actually accomplished to one's powers and abil- 
ities. That is the only success which brings peace, 
serenity and an approving conscience. It is that 
I would fix before each one of you as your star; 
but bear in mind that it is only attained by in- 
dustry nourished by high aims and purposes, and 
systematically applied. 
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It is what you really are in your innermost 
being that determines your efficiency. A tender, 
patient, shining soul produces tenderness, patience, 
light. The higher traits in human nature arc 
drawn out by the power of attraction, not by the 
power of coercion. Gentleness and delicacy open 
the heart and mind they touch; hardness or lack 
of feeling, even combined with a conscientious 
sense of duty, close them. It is not enough to 
expound what is good and true, but goodness and 
truth must be unconsciously felt by those in 
contact with you to be a part of you. Cultivate, 
then, I say, no matter at what expense of disci- 
pline or at what pains, the finer qualities of true 
womanhood. May I enumerate them again ? 
They are tenderness, temper, patience, simplicity, 
gentleness. Together they form a winning, at- 
tractive and noble character, and through their 
instrumentality your professional life will be not 
only useful, but a blessing to humanity. 



[IS] 



There is no greater delusion than the belief 
that special gifts are a substitute for application, 
or that progress is a matter of flights rather than 
forging ahead inch by inch. . . . Progress is 
normal; it is obedient to the law of cause and effect; 
and it depends upon the persistence with which 
energy and ability are applied. The measure of 
it is the constancy, capacity, expansion and effec- 
tuation of the individual. Those are the stem 
facts on which human life has to be built to hold 
its own in the struggle for existence. The inspira- 
tion is, that the struggle for existence may at the 
same time be a struggle for perfection; a passage 
from darkness to light and truth and beauty, the 
final goal of all human effort. 



[i6] 



There is an air of distinction about some per- 
sonalities which is a power as well as a charm. 
It is a subtle quality which denotes a fine organi- 
zation. I believe that dignity is the root of it; 
not dignity of presence alone, but dignity of mind 
and dignity of character; and dignity is essentially 
seriousness controlled by an acute sense of pro- 
portion. I lay great stress on the potency of 
dignity. It is the correction of a dull solemnity on 
the one hand and levity on the other. Perhaps 
in its finest manifestation it is a gift of nature; 
but it may none the less flow from other springs. 
A life which observes a certain ethical standard 
cannot but display it. I should say that respect 
for one's work in life, breadth of view, toleration, 
manners, generate it even if nature has been 
sparing with her magic wand. You will notice 
I have placed loyalty to your profession first. 
Whether it be first in importance or not it is in- 
dispensable, and it is itself a patent of dignity. 
Stand as a sentinel guarding its honor and its claims 
on the esteem of the world. Never belittle it 
yourselves or allow others to belittle it in your 
presence. There is no truer test of character and 
personal dignity than the bearing of an individual 
toward his or her occupation; that is, whether it 
is one of esteem or indifference. You owe no 

[I7l 



greater duty than to make your attitude to your 
occupation one of habitual reverence. 



[i8] 



Experience teaches that an unplanned life is 
either dull, erratic or wasteful, according to the 
temperament of the individual. A plan means 
conservation of force and energy, power at its 
maximum, and progress. It means a directing 
aim and purpose establishing order and marshal- 
ling the faculties. It means concentration and 
logical sequence. It means so much that your 
immediate duty is to search your soul to make 
sure that you have one and that it is worthy of 
you. Does it include industry, zeal, pertinacity, 
sincerity, self-development, self-effectuation, ideals ? 
That is the question the earnest soul puts to itself. 



[19] 



My closing word is to be of good courage, for 
life is worth living, and the world is generous to 
those who toil and face it with a stout heart. You 
will meet obstacles, but the brave soul conquers 
them, and victory is sweet. There is no joy in 
the even tenor of a dull existence. Peace, seren- 
ity, perfection, are the products of conflict — strug- 
gles with one's self, with adversity, with one's 
ideals, with one's limitations; and they are the 
treasures which neither rust nor fade. 
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I exalt instinct and impulse only in the case of 
individuals whose lives are in the main under the 
dominion of reason. When the forces of impulse 
and the forces of reason are in due co-ordination 
the product of life is rich, genuine and fruitfuL 
My objection is to the tyrannous force of a huge 
mass of conventional morality, necessary enough 
in its day and for the multitude at all times, but 
which is fatal to the highest life. 
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What of sorrow or disappointment awaits you 
bear uncomplainingly, and rise through it to 
greater heights of faith and unselfishness. Noth- 
ing is gained by looking on the worst side of things. 
It is only to those who have lost hope and courage 
that this world is a dark place and the issues of 
life uncertain. It is only those who are van- 
quished in the struggle who sink into the category 
of helpless or hopeless souls. 



[22] 






There is no substitute for that sense of justi- 
fication which springs from the consciousness of 
working successfully for definite and worthy re- 
sults. Without that consciousness there is no 
health in us, no peace, no motive to turn the days 
as they pass to better and better account. It is 
the product of continuous effort ever improving 
in quality. 



[231 



The man or woman whose energies are spent 
in hard and earnest work unconsciously solves 
many of the problems which are so perplexing to 
weaker souls, arid finds along the way enough of 
unpremeditated joy and pleasure to renew and 
refresh the spirit and yield a reasonable measure 
of peace and contentment. 



[24] 



Growth is the law of our being if wc do not 
thwart it; if wc give it a chance. The unfolding 
and development of the faculties of the mind and 
heart is the process of life. We can least afford 
to neglect ourselves. The penalty of it is wasted 
power, misdirected energy and imperfect applica- 
tion. The instinct of the normal man or woman 
is toward perfection — ^toward an ever increasing 
degree of power, efficiency and accomplishment. 



[251 



Wc hear much of our duty to the state, to 
society, to our neighbors, and to other matters 
external to ourselves, but too little of the duty 
which is purely self-regarding. My own notion is 
that the power and the usefulness of the individ- 
ual are more dependent on the trained mental and 
moral force, breadth of mind, precision and deli- 
cacy acquired by a constant process of self-edu- 
cation and self-effectuation, than upon self-abne- 
gation. This may sound like selfishness but it is 
not. The distinction is between the proper cul- 
tivation of the faculties and capabilities of the 
individual and undue self-preference. 



[26] 
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However profoundly you may recognize the 
obligation of the whole range of altruistic duties, 
culture is, after all, the medium through which 
personal force — ^in its original state largely crude 
and latent — ^is converted into the various forms of 
organized energy by which the work of the world 
is done, civilization carried forward, and the sum 
of human happiness increased. It is not the easiest 
of roads to travel, but it is the way of the life 
which is worth living, and there is scarcely a 
turn in it without its vision of joy and beauty. 



[27] 



Because we do not attain the maximum of which 
we are capable is no reason why we should not 
find in what has actually been attained, to the 
extent that it has merit in it, the impulse and en- 
couragement to keep right on. That is the sum 
and substance of the philosophy which I have 
extracted from my experience and observation of 
life. I feel assured that it furnishes the best work- 
ing theory for the conduct of life. 



[28] 




The weak point in many lives is not so much 
any deviation from the line of duty as the lack of 
spirit and courage. The secret of true success 
is a stout heart just as much as unswerving pur- 
poses. It is within your reach and it is worth 
whatever struggle it may cost. To deserve it is 
the only way to attain it. 



[29l 
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The problem of life is perhaps at bottom not 
so complicated as it is apt to be represented. The 
subjective tendencies of the age tend to shroud it 
in too much doubt and mystery. If we are honest 
with ourselves we have to confess that happiness 
is what we desire and what we seek. Whilst we 
make that confession we will not accept any 
definition of happiness which estimates it lower 
than the natural outcome of a rich and rational 
existence. The problem then is how to work out 
for ourselves a rational existence. Surely, in such 
a scheme of life, work must hold the chief place, 
because it is only by work that those results are 
produced which justify existence to the human 
conscience and awake in the soul the deeper emo- 
tions of delight and satisfaction. 



[30] 
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What you really arc yourselves is the measure 
of what you accomplish. With some there is a 
steady process going on of expansion and refining, 
through the cultivation of the faculties of the 
mind producing intelligence and the cultivation 
of the faculties of the spirit producing character, 
each acting and reacting upon the other and 
finally evolving a personality which shines like 
sunlight through all the acts and deeds of life. 
With others there is merely an ambition to be 
fairly equal to the tasks of the day, and along with 
it indifference to any sort of inward cultivation 
or perfection. To each of us is given the choice 
between the two. As you decide between them 
now so will the tenor of your lives be fixed. The 
choice is between the highest womanhood and 
the greatest service to mankind of which you are 
capable and the mere efficiency to pass muster. 



[31] 
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The essential thing in life is first of all to find 
out and appropriate one's true sphere of work; 
the crowning victory is to have done one's work 
in that sphere faithfully and well under whatever 
conditions may have been permitted us. To 
seize upon this fact and realize its meaning thor- 
oughly, furnishes us with a creed as effective as 
it is simple. 



[32I 



We arc parts of a marvellous universe revealing 
the operations of an infinite Power, and out of 
our relations to it there emerges a spiritual ideal 
which each soul interprets for itself according to 
the illumination it has attained. Our ideals, what- 
ever they may be, are the creative principle of 
life and the measure of its dignity, its elevation 
and its serenity. Before you and around you 
are the world of action with its work, and the 
world of thought, feeling and aspiration with its 
varied products, and the art of life is to belong 
to both and to draw from both in due proportion. 
Those who do so gradually ripen into true man- 
hood and womanhood, bearing bravely the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of life and rejoicing in its 
opportunities and achievements. 



[33] 
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TO THE LIBERAL CLUB, BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 1893 



Literature means different things to different 
men. It may mean a gentle, meandering stream 
of undisturbing thought and fancy, or it may 
mean one of the most powerful forces that act 
upon human life. It may be resorted to for amuse- 
ment or for a stock of pleasantries with which to 
variegate the dullness of social intercourse, or it 
may be the spring from which the soul draws its 
sustenance and inspiration. Its pursuit may yield 
the art of turning a couplet or visions of heaven. 
But midway between these extremes there is an 
appreciation of literature for the double purpose 
of rational enjoyment and the intelligent conduct 
of life. 
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The flow of rich, delicate thought, the melody 
of fine prose, the music of poetry, bring serenity 
and sweetness even to him who is all day long in 
the thick of the fight. By degrees he becomes 
more considerate, without any loss of power or 
effectiveness. Fortunate is the man who finds in 
literature the solace and occupation <^ his leisure. 
There he meets on terms of intimacy the most en- 
gaging personalities of all time. It has an aspect 
for every mood. After all there are no pleasures 
so free from alloy as those of the mind, and liter- 
ature is their ministering angel. And the love <^ 
it for its own sake comes very near solving the 
problem of life. 
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TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE LAW 
DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 1893 
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A young man with a taste for legal pursuits and 
endowed with fair abilities has a fine prospect 
before him at the dawn of his professional career. 
It offers him hard and difficult work which will 
strain his faculties to the utmost. The gravity of 
its responsibilities is a constant stimulus. Its 
problems concern the affairs of men and attract 
and interest the mind. It is, or may be, a dis- 
tinctly intellectual pursuit. It is full of variety, 
and to those of controversial inclinations it is a 
battle-field on which the clash of arms is never 
stopped by any peace. Its specific tasks come to 
an end, and each one has its issue of success or 
defeat, satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Finally, 
its rewards are public attention and esteem, a 
certain personal distinction which success in busi- 
ness does not afford, and remuneration on a scale 
ample to satisfy every reasonable want. 



[41] 



The soul of man seems incapable of maintaining 
an equilibrium among the various motives and 
incentives, which are, or should be, the springs of 
human action, when the love of money has entered 
into it and taken possession. 
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TO THE GRADUATES OF VARIOUS DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 1895 
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Novalis tells us that "there arc two paths by 
which one may attain knowledge of human life: 
one difficult and interminable, with countless 
turns and twists, the path of experience; the other 
which reaches the goal in one bound, the way of 
inward reflection." Perhaps not in one bound, 
but at any rate on a much straighter line and 
with a surer step. And what is that inward re- 
flection but the workings of the mind on the facts 
of human experience ; the study and examination 
of the chart of human existence? How poor in 
comparison is the weary instruction of personal 
experience, so limited in its range, so fragmentary 
and minute, so discouraging at many points! 
With the great drama of humanity available for 
illustration and guidance, why not resort to it 
for the estimates and appreciations which must 
largely determine for each individual the tenor 
and issues of his career ! Every man grows, to 
the extent that he grows at all in any serious 
sense, under the influence and along the lines of 
his fundamental conceptions. 



[45] 
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Hope is the great dynamic force of the moral 
world, and the elements which generate it are the 
courage to believe and aspire, deep convictions, 
and faith in human destiny. Proceed as slowly as 
you please in the formation of fundamental be- 
liefs, but do emerge some time from the realms of 
doubt and hesitation. The habit of mind which 
holds all questions, great and small, in constant 
solution, and shrinks from positive conclusions, is 
sterilizing to the last degree. Strong, clear, af- 
firmative convictions about fundamental matters 
are the foundation of all rational life. 
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I see no occasion for a philosophy of despair or 
indifference. We were not bom into a universe 
arrayed against humanity, or to take refuge in 
confessions of impotency. Within are the heart 
and mind of man with all their various powers; 
without is the world furnishing scope for their 
activity. As long as the needs of humanity are 
such as to make an adequate demand on those 
powers — and they are so in this age — ^there is a 
large enough sphere for any individual, and that 
means the opportunity to live up to the best that 
is in him, whether he does so or not. If he does 
so, or measurably near it, he may depend upon it 
there will be for him a sufficient vintage of joy 
and satisfaction. 



[47] 



Human existence is a part of the order of the 
universe, and not a thing by itself with an order 
of its own or no order at all. Hence a man's true 
development, in obedience to the law governing 
all living organisms, requires that his life shall be 
so ordered as to bring into harmonious play so 
far as possible all of his faculties and capabilities. 
To be more specific, what is essential is a multi- 
plication of interests; the flow of energy through 
as many channels as a rich, varied, intelligent, 
vigorous life opens to the individual. A man's 
occupation is only one interest; in addition there 
are the claims of public duty, the claims of social 
intercourse, the claims of the intellect in its de- 
sire for knowledge, the claims of the moral nature 
in its desire for perfection, the claims of the im- 
agination in its desire for beauty, and, may I say 
it, the claims of the spirit in its desire for harmony 
with the eternal elements in the universe. An 
intelligent man feels the pressure of all of these 
claims, and his response to them, his admission of 
them into his life, will be the measure of his 
development. 



[48I 



I believe it to be a fact in the moral world, 
just as sure as gravitation is in the physical world, 
that a man may attain, to a high degree, the best 
of which he is capable, and that the extent to 
which he attains it is the measure of his real hap- 
piness. To aim lower than that, on the theory 
that success and happiness are thereby more likely 
to be realized, is the compromise of a weak nature, 
and simply raises the question whether success and 
happiness of that sort are worth having. There 
is no justification for descending to that question 
so long as a man may place his aims and aspira- 
tions as high as the best that is in him, and work 
out his destiny on that plane. And it is only on 
that plane that he is every inch a man; that he is 
sure of that most precious of all possessions, the 
consciousness of doing his duty; and that, what- 
ever may be the particular events of his life, joy 
enough will have fallen to his lot to enable him 
to say at the end, with an accent of victory: 

** Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun; 
To have lived light in the Spring; 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done?" 



[49] 






TO THE GRADUATES OF THE BUFFALO HIGH 
SCHOOL, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 1897 



You arc now face to face with life, and what 
are you going to make of it ? What is it to begin 
with? Each human being represents a certain 
amount of moral and intellectual force, and the 
world is made up of such human beings, working, 
striving, and very largely competing, for certain 
things — money, position, power, fame, or whatever 
it may be. That employment of our energies is 
life; and the results of it are the fruits of life, the 
nature and quality of which determine the extent 
to which it has been a success or a failure. 
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The inconsiderate choice of the wrong occupa- 
tion has been the cause of too many broken lives. 
The result could not be otherwise, because to do 
effective work it must not only be work to which 
a man's faculties are best adapted, but it must 
appeal to his enthusiasm and satisfy his tastes 
as well as his sense of duty. In other words there 
must be in co-operation a congenial pursuit, the 
mind at its best, and a willing heart. 
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Your choice of an occupation made, what then ? 
The answer to that question depends upon what 
you aspire to do and to be. Every human being 
has some ruling ambition. It may be the accumu- 
lation of wealth; it may be position for the show 
of power and success; it may be excellence in one's 
occupation for noble purposes. The animating 
principle of every active life is sure to have its 
roots deep in a man's nature, and to be the least 
accessible to admonition and persuasion. It is 
because of that hold upon us that it should be 
the more closely tested and scrutinized. 



[55] 



There is a rational aim or purpose in life which 
is broad enough to cover all of us and which con- 
tains in itself the promise of the best results. It 
avoids too materialistic tendencies, on the one 
handy by which I mean the pursuit of money 
merely for the love of it, or for the love of case, 
or luxury, or ostentation; and, on the other hand, 
too idealistic tendencies, by which I mean the 
pursuit of what in the present state of things is 
really unattainable, and the effect of which is to 
thrust one into the category of dreamers or im- 
practicable persons. My own conception of it is 
this : to aspire to that degree of power and useful- 
ness in one's occupation which is fairly within 
one's reach in the interest of the real service of 
that occupation to mankind. Every occupation 
exists because there is a need for it, and its real 
service is in fulfilling that need. The rewards of 
the service, whether money, position or reputa- 
tion, are from that point of view merely incidents. 
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Not only must life have some such aim or its 
equivalent, but there must be along with it per- 
sonal effectiveness — the power of doing in a strong, 
able, clean-cut way what we undertake to do; in 
other words, skill, capacity, masterfulness. The 
great word that rings in our ears all through life 
is success, and success is but the recognition by 
others of that personal effectiveness. I am my- 
self a believer in the value of success as the real 
test of a man's usefulness and capacity. Power 
and ability which do not make themselves felt 
in practical affairs, and which go unrecognized, 
may be, and often are, of a fine and high quality, 
but they are rather a luxury of the spirit than a 
motive power in the world of action. 
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Intellect and will, intelligence and character^ 
the power of right thinking and the power of right 
doing — all of our faculties come under one or the 
other of these heads. With them we do our work, 
and by them and the work we do we are known. 



[58] 
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The state confers great boons upon us, and so 
does society. One is the protector of life, liberty 
and property; the other is the source of the op- 
portunities and advantages which flow from hu- 
man intercourse and social organization. Too 
many live as if they were justified in availing 
themselves of all these privileges without any cor- 
responding obligations. . . . Engrossed in their 
own personal concerns and pleasures they are 
content that others of a larger and nobler spirit 
shall equalize their shortcomings. 
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To the attainment of happiness it is essential 
to cultivate the art of life in all its ramifications. 
When the demands of one's occupation and the 
demands of citizenship and public duty are all 
satisfied, there is still a residuum of daily life which 
is, or should be, of much moment. It is the life 
of social intercourse; the life of the home; the life 
of the individual spirit. How much depends upon 
the uses to which our leisure is put ! It may be 
dull, dry and wearisome in its monotony; it may 
be rich in pleasure, entertainment and inspiration. 
To use it properly is successfully to evolve the 
art of life. It is at that point we come into con- 
tact with conversation, art, literature, music, 
manners, and everything that is delightful in 
humanity at rest. The product, if we seek it 
and find it, is a true and genuine culture. To the 
extent that we acquire it do we approach the 
finest type of manhood and womanhood — the type 
in which are blended, in due measure, courtesy, 
graciousness, humanity, distinction, accomplish- 
ments, disinterestedness, liberality, personal force. 
It was in the mind of a great teacher when he 
said : 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are elevated, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
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whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue and if there be any praise, have these 
in your mind, let your thoughts run upon these« 
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TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF ROSEMARY 
HALL, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 1905 



First, I commend to you the value of a plan of 
life in binding together the days as they pass in 
some sort of unity. It is folly to drift in the wake 
of the events of each day. To do so is to exist, 
not to live. It is to be afloat on an ocean without 
chart or compass, drawn hither and thither by the 
winds and tides, and making for no port. There is 
something easy and pleasant in a careless depend- 
ence on the demands and opportunities of the 
moment; but it leads nowhere, and there is no 
growth or development in it. Have some plan by 
which to test and try, with a fair degree of consci- 
entiousness, what you are doing, what you are ac- 
complishing, to what service you are putting your 
talents, what progress you are making, and gener- 
ally what account of yourself you can give to your- 
self. Such a plan is the assertion of one's better 
self against the distractions and petty details of 
daily life, and the co-ordinating principle so neces- 
sary to the proper use of time and the proper 
direction of effort. To live without one is to 
waste time, opportunity and energy, and to court 
failure. 
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Next, I urge you to keep on a median line 
between frivolity on the one hand and an exag- 
gerated intensity on the other. A frivolous exist- 
ence utters its own doom and needs no further con- 
denmation. Before very long it runs into ennui, 
which is the most hapless of all human conditions. 
An undue intensity is the other extreme and 
almost as baleful, though in a different way and 
with different results. In ignoring all sense of pro- 
portion it is wasteful of force, energy and influence, 
and takes one perilously close to the brink of the 
ridiculous. To pass rapidly and whimsically from 
one thing to another; to attach the same impor- 
tance to each for the time being; and to overdo 
each in turn, is to fritter oneself away. It is in the 
middle course of a reasonable appreciation of the 
value of things, of a quiet sense of duty, of well- 
directed effort, of temperate enthusiasms, of mod- 
eration, persistence, and concentration on what is 
really worth while, that intellect, character and 
energy produce the best results, and in producing 
them train, expand and perfect the individual. 
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In the same category of infirmities to be avoided 
is the self-consciousness which is becoming itnore 
and more a national trait. There is no tendency 
more corroding or destructive. With some it takes 
the form of excessive introspection; with others 
pose and affectation; with others a sort of absorp- 
tion in one's own personality and experience. But 
how much more there is outside of ourselves than 
inside ! The external world with all of its interest, 
majesty and beauty; people, events, things, art, 
music, literature, science, philosophy; — ^how much 
there is in all of them to fill us with wonder, delight 
and curiosity; to occupy our minds and hearts; to 
inspire us; to make our intercourse with others 
rational, agreeable and pleasant; to correct our 
limitations. It is to a healthy objectivity that 
we owe the art, literature and intelligence of the 
Greeks and the charm of their life. Beware, then, 
of drawing too constantly from the well of self and 
of making self too audible. Is it not strange that 
this self-consciousness should be such a dominating 
tendency though we are all aware that it is uncon- 
scious power and unconscious grace we most ad- 
mire in others and that constitute real charm ? 
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My last word — and it can only be a word — ^is to 
impress upon you the supreme joy^ delight and 
sustaining power of the intellectual life. The 
fruit of it is culture in its true sense of intelligence^ 
refinement, serenity, knowledge, power; in other 
words, of a fine, generous, sensitive, appreciative 
attitude toward life. It is revealed in the per- 
sonality of the individual as a whole; and not in 
specific attainments, accomplishments or superi- 
orities. The presence of it is the only patent of 
nobility of real worth. And how visible it is! 
How plain and sure are the signs of cultivation 
and refinement in the speech, bearing and openness 
of mind of the individual; in the consideration for 
others; — indeed, in every detail of the conduct of 
life ! Culture — by which I mean habitual contact 
with the best that has been thought and written 
in all times, and an intelligent human interest in 
things — is compelling in its claims upon you, if you 
are to rise in any degree above the level of a dull 
mediocrity; but fortunately they are claims the 
satisfaction of which is the source of the keenest 
pleasures and consolations that life affords. 
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TO THE WILLIAMS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, 1905 
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But we are what we are as the result of slow 
and silent processes that have been working 
through the ages, and as progress in the past 
was the result of such processes so it will be in 
the future. They are in the main the processes 
of education, discovery, reflection and experience, 
which produce their results, not in a haphaz- 
ard way, but in conformity with natural laws. 
Every body of statute law is a chamel-house of 
acts that were to work this cure or that in their 
day, and which failed. The fact is that the effi- 
cacy of legislation is vastly exaggerated; that it 
can do little more than regulate conduct within 
a very limited area; that it cannot transform the 
nature of men, or perform the work they have to 
do. The harm of an excessive faith and belief 
in it is that it diverts attention from the real 
agents of progress and improvement — ^virtue and 
intelligence and whatever favors their growth and 
development. Misdirected energy is wasted en- 
ergy, and I sometimes wonder how great the gain 
would be to mankind if the energy which is de- 
voted to the agitation, discussion and adoption 
of legislation were applied to the investigation 
of the real causes of whatever is wrong and de- 
fective, that it might be seen and realized that 
the only amelioration is in the modification of 
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existing habits, motives, tendencies and impulses. 
To see things as they really are, and not to be 
carried away by the hope or expectation of moral 
and social improvement by legislative fiat, is a 
serious demand upon us to-day. 
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Matthew Arnold says that greatness is a spirit- 
ual condition worthy to excite interest and ad- 
miration, and that is as true of nations as of 
individuals. How else can we account for the 
greatness of ancient Greece ? She could exhibit no 
ravishing statistics of national prosperity. If she 
could have done so, and that was all she could $how, 
she would be merely a memory. But her achieve- 
ments in the worlds of thought and literature and 
art are in an entirely different category. They 
won the admiration of mankind and still hold it; 
they are an imperishable influence; they are the 
stuff of which greatness is made. The question 
we have to ask ourselves is whether, with all our 
wealth and prosperity, we are working in the direc- 
tion of true greatness; whether we are evolving a 
love of knowledge, a genuine appreciation of the 
beautiful, a rational, refined and attractive social 
life; whether the things we admire and exalt tend 
to stimulate genius and talent to creative work, 
not only in the arts and sciences, but in the realm 
of the imagination. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HARVARD UNION, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 1905 
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Each one of us is a personality standing out in 
the light of day. Wc are to men the impression 
we make upon them by our conduct, and what 
we are to them is the measure of their esteem 
and of our usefulness. What is the impression that 
it is for the best and highest interests of a man 
to make? I say without hesitation the impres- 
sion of high-mindedness, integrity, veracity, fair- 
ness, scrupulous personal honor. To the men 
who so impress their fellow-men falls the work 
that is clean, constructive and worth doing, and 
it is only through such work that real distinction 
in the profession is attained. 
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Now for a word or two in closing about tJie 
satisfactions of the profession. They come^ I 
assure you, from my heart. I look back with 
pleasure over more than thirty eager and ardent 
years spent in its pursuit. It is a noble profes- 
sion and worthy of a man's deepest devotion. It 
affords the largest opportunities for the realiza- 
tion of moral ideals, and it never fails in intellec- 
tual interest. Its work is in the main stream of 
the life of the time. It may be establishing a 
rule of law for the conduct of business, the work- 
ing out of some adjustment of the existing legal 
system to new economic or industrial tendencies, 
the organization of a corporation, the formulation 
of the terms of an enterprise, or the devolution of 
an estate. Each day has its problems requiring 
thought, study and action. The law itself is con- 
stantly changing in its adaptation to new con- 
ditions, new requirements, new tendencies, new 
needs. I cannot imagine a more interesting field 
of labor. Its satisfactions are the satisfactions 
of a mind actively employed in scientific investi- 
gation, in the quest of knowledge and in practical 
affairs. Its rewards are position, influence, per- 
sonal distinction and a reasonable affluence. 
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TO THE YALE LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOO- 
ATION, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 1910 
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To start with ideals is far better than to realize 
their value through bitter experience when it is 
too late. It is a great thing to begin right, for 
that is the time when you create impressions, and 
those impressions are the man so far as the world 
is concerned. We are all too busy to be constantly 
revising our estimates and judgments of men. 
You begin right when you have some fixed princi- 
ples by which you propose to stand through thick 
and. thin. Those principles embody for you the 
things which you deem needful to success in the 
highest and best sense. What are those things ? 
Different men may have different answers to that 
question. I know what mine is. I place character 
a clear first, and then, along with it, an exclusive 
devotion to the profession as a vocation rather 
than as a stepping-stone to something else; a 
knowledge of the law in its scientific aspects as 
jurisprudence, supplementing a knowledge of its 
concrete rules; and the culture which flows from 
a respect for, and sympathy with, intellectual 
tastes and pursuits. Those are my articles of 
faith which a long experience has ground into me 
with demonstrations without number, drawn from 
the lives of men who have succeeded and the 
tragic fate of brilliant souls that have fallen by 
the way. They are not mere counsels of perfec- 
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tion or a too exacting scheme of life. They are 
within the reach of all of us. They are but a 
choice between the moral code of an honest man 
and that of the time-server; between concentra- 
tion and dispersion; between a rational and a 
wasteful use of one's leisure; — surely practical 
matters in the conduct of life, surely not an im- 
practical idealism. Choose right at the outset and 
stick to it with all your might, whatever happens 
and however slowly the mill may grind; and if 
you do, depend upon it that with fair abilities, 
industry and good health you will attain the higher 
reaches of the profession perplexed by no doubts 
as to whether life is worth living. 
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